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moment of its reception by the Chair, become, ij)so -facto, as is contained, the property and part of the archives of the Senate, so as to deprive the Chair of all discretion, as to the disposition to be made of it, without the approbation of the body? And if that be not the case, then, secondly, Under what responsibility does the Chair rest to the Senate, in regard to the character of the communications which it suffers to reach the body through its agency? These are certainly questions of a very grave character, well deserving the deliberate consideration of the Senate. They are questions in respect to which there would seem to be a diversity of opinion among the members; and it is certainly far from being the intention of the Chair to pass, in this form, upon the correctness of the conflicting deductions which have, in this respect, been drawn from the premises before us, by honorable Senators. Its only purpose is to state its own views, and, in doing so, it feels that it may safely assume, that if it be correct to say that the Chair has no rightful authority over communications addressed to it for the use of the Senate; no right to return them to those from whom they came; to deliver them over to their representatives on this floor, and withhold them from the Senate, then most clearly the Chair cannot be held responsible for the contents of any paper thus presented. It can only be necessary to state this proposition, to render the incongruity and injustice of the opposing pretension obvious to the meanest capacity, and to secure its rejection by every unprejudiced mind. What then is the true rule as to the power and duties of the Chair, in regard to the disposition of papers addressed to it with a view to their submission to the Senate? Could the Chair allow itself to consult its convenience only, and to relieve itself from responsibility, there is no rule that could be suggested, by which those objects could be more effectually accomplished, than that which has been contended for—by which its office, in this respect, is converted into one of a purely ministerial character, and by which every paper received by it for the use of the Senate, is at once converted into a portion of the Senatorial archives. But the Chair has not been able to satisfy itself, that it could thus be relieved from a duty which it owed to the Senate. It has, on the contrary, considered it to be a portion of that duty to withhold such communications as, in the exercise of its best discretion, it considered to be so framed, as to render their presentation inconsistent with the respect due to the Senate, as well as such as were, from other considerations, justly subject to the operation of the same rule. Scarcely a week passes, in which communications are not received by the Chair, with a request to have them laid before the Senate, in respect to which it is apparent that their authors are •suffering under mental aberrations.
Communications of this sort, of which many are constantly in the possession of the Chair, would, on the supposition referred to, be entitled to the disposition which is claimed for the paper under consideration. But the exercise ot the discretion referred to has not been confined by the Chair to papers of this description, which might justly be regarded as extreme cases. It has, on the contrary, felt it to be within the line of its duty, to withhold from thejitt: p:tt.i.i)\o »up jn ,'st:t|d )s.ii| <>tp pojuo'rf -o.td (pojpM '>q t>) .)itit!.> Aotp si:) kk spM.iotu.iui sso.ijsip,, ^.-''Hjj^ ,,
